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THE NAVY NURSE AT PORTSMOUTH, NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 

By A. J. P. (U. S. N. R. F.) 

"Somewhere in America" on an island near the sea, convenient 
for the ships to come in, is a pretty white house in a pine grove, the 
home of a body of nurses, doing their bit cheerfully. The early morn- 
ing finds them hard at work, caring for two patients where the night 
before there was one. The evenings are spent in the living room 
reading, knitting, dancing, listening to the victrola, or at the movies 
and, once in a blue moon, at a real play, thanks to the booking agencies. 

We only use forty per cent of our energy, according to a pro- 
fessor, that is, in peace times. 

The nursing duties are different from those of civil life, inasmuch 
as we have the usual Government red tape to contend with, but the 
nursing principles are the same and any one who is a good nurse 
outside will be a good nurse in the Navy. Anyone can do a thing 
right, herself, but it takes one with force and tact to see that 
subordinates are so trained as to do the thing as well or even better, 
and that is what we are here for, to care for the patients and to train 
the hospital corps men to go aboard ship and give their shipmates 
the right care. 

Nurses from their training in observation are prone to criticise. 
To open-minded people criticism is welcome when it is constructive, 
but when it degenerates into habitual fault-finding with everything, 
it is deplorable and should be severely punished. Anything which 
tends to lessen the morale of the Nurse Corps is treason. 

As all the world loves a lover so, I think, all the world loves a 
uniform when they are as smart looking as those of the U. S. nurses 
are, and I am sure we shall all be very proud to go back home, on 
leave, with Uncle Sam's stamp on us. 

Hers indeed, must be a "soul so dead" that cannot feel a thrill 
for the one star which means "me" in the service flag floating over 
her hospital door and for the consciousness of being a war nurse. 

But after all it is the call of the humanity of humanities which 
holds us. 

Build me a house by the side of the sea 

Where the sailor boys go by — 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 

Wise, foolish — what care I? 
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For still I'll rejoice when the sailors rejoice, 
And weep with the sailors that cry, 
Let me live in my house by the side of the sea 
Where the sailor boys go by. 

(With apologies to Sam Walter Foss.) 



WILL YOU BE A WAR WORKER ? l 

By Jessie m. Turnbull 
Pupil Nurse, Ithaca City Hospital, Ithaca, N. Y. 

How can we women help win the war by our mental and physical 
labor? With men the question is simple, Army, Navy, agricultural 
or industrial branches are open to them, for which they have been 
fitted by training. Women want to equal men in achievement, all for 
the war. Our sisters have gone into many fields as chauffeurs, truck 
drivers, munition workers, conductors and even as farmerettes to 
take the place of men called to the firing line. Each one has a place 
of duty, the personal character being often the deciding factor. 

"I'd love to be a trained nurse" is an expression common enough. 
Let us consider it. "Fools rush in where angels fear to tread !" The 
United States hasn't felt any real war suffering. Sickness as usual, 
from ordinary causes, with every convenience at hand, is no great 
hardship. Wait till our men are sent back to us, then realization of 
war horrors will come as our Allies know it. To nurse the ordinary 
sick with the best of equipment is trying, to nurse the wounded tests 
nerves of steel. Have you that strength? 

Women have been trained for the home, therefore when you 
enter the training school for nurses you will enter a new sphere of 
endeavor with far stricter codes than the home. In training you are 
comparable to the enlisted man of the army. Both give up some per- 
sonal pleasures in perfecting a system of discipline upon which is 
based efficiency. Respect for superiors and obedience to rules, regu- 
lations and orders is required. Experienced officers of our Allies 
warn our fighters again and again that we must secure the strictest 
discipline of our troops in order to succeed. It is not every woman 
who can bring herself under hospital discipline. Can you? 

Nursing tests character. To meet the test, strong character is 
essential. The patient studies minutely those about him and bases 
his opinion of their character upon the outward signs which are in- 

^ead before members of the Training School, Ithaca City Hospital, 
February, 1918. 



